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SUNDAY 


Annual convention of Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks opens at 
Trenton, N. J. 


MONDAY 


French for second year in bondage 
célebrate Bastille Day—the birthday 
of the French Republic. 


20th anniversary of conviction of Sac- 
co and Vanzetti for murder. They 
were executed in 1927 despite world- 
wide protests. 


TUESDAY 


> 
St. Swithin’s Day. They say if it 
rains today it rains for six months. 


Deadline for closing of American con- 
sulates in Germany, Italy and other 
fascist-held territory. 


WEDNESDAY 


Organized gab-fest as Toastmasters 
International holds convention for 4 
days of speechmaking at Santa Cruz, 
Calif. 


THURSDAY 


Chess championships at St. Louis, 
Mo. draw amateurs and professionals 
from U. S., Canada, and Latin 
America. 


FRIDAY 


National Association of Amateur Oars- 
men hold rowing championships on 
Mississippi at Minneapolis, Minn, 


SATURDAY 


National Woman's Party celebrates in 
Washington, D. C., anniversary of first 
convention for Women’s Rights in 1848, 


Jack McMichael: Leads Youth's Fight Against Fascism 
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Youth, Labor Sentiment Shifts — 
To Increased Aid for British, Soviets » 


per 


USek 


‘AYC Warns of Appeasement, Profiteering; ‘Wages 
Not Responsible for Price Increases’---Henderson 


The week ‘that marked this coun- 
try’s 165th year as a free and inde- 
pendent. nation. found. millions. of 
Americans soberly appraising new 
threats to the freedom and indepen- 
dence they once more pledged them- 
selves to defend. cae 5 

The President reaffirmed his belief 


that “the United States will never. 


survive as a happy and fertile oasis 


of liberty surrounded by a cruel. 


desert of dictatorship.” With that 


the majority of his listeners seemed _ 


to agree.) 

There was a noticeable shift of 
labor and youth sentiment to in- 
creased aid for Britain and the Soviet 
Union. 

At the same time the CIO, pur- 
suing an independent political course, 


sharply called the administration to 


task on domestic issues. (See page 
8) 

The America First Committee and 
a few Senators, on the other hand, 
intensified their opposition to Ad- 
ministration foreign policy as a re- 
sult of the U.S.S.R.’s involvement in 
the war. 


U. S. Occupies Iceland 


Secretary Knox called for imme- 
diate naval action in the battle of the 


Atlantic. Chief of Staff Gen. Mar- ts 


shall asked that congressional limits 
on length and place of service for the 
National Guard and _ selectees be 
lifted. And as the week ended, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced that the 
United States had occupied the island 
of Iceland, furthest outpost of hemi- 
sphere defense. 

The first formal Soviet request for 
aid received friendly consideration. 
It was reported the Soviets had gold 
to pay for their purchases and were 


not yet asking for assistance under 
the. Lend-Lease. act... But it. appeared 
that only $10,000,000 of the $100,- 
000,000 worth of machine tools and 
other supplies they were seeking 


‘ would be released. 


In Congress and among the organi- 
zations of the people there was some 
shifting of position to meet the new 


situation created by the Nazi attack 


on Russia, and certain opponents of 
the administration foreign policy 
showed a more open sympathy for 
Hitler than ever before. 

Monopoly, high prices, and taxes 
remained important issues on the 
domestic front. Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson declared that wages 
could. not be held accountable for 
price increases to date. (See Price- 
Fixing, page 4). And democracy 
chalked up new victories as the 
House defeated the wire-tapping bill 


Secretary Knox ; 
Urges action to keep 
freedom of the seas 


and the fight against job discrimina- 
tion. went. forward... (See Editorial, 
page 23). = 


THE PRESENT STRUGGLE 


AYC, NMU, APM 
Urge Anti-Nazi Aid 


The 7th American © Youth ~Con- 
gress met in Philadelphia over the 
July 4th week-end to “reaffirm our 
Declaration of Independence.” A 
message from John L. Lewis accorded 
with the Congress’ own estimate of its 
problems: 

“The American Youth Congress is 
meeting .at.a time when wide-spread 
world conflict exists in foreign Jands, 
and when much confusion of thought 
exists. in our own country: The 
young men and women of our own 
country can increasingly. contribute 
toward the solution of our problems 
of domestic concern, and toward es- 
tablishing unity of thought among 
our citizens as affecting the foreign 
policies of our government.” 

Major interest at the Congress cen- 
tered on the foreign policy resolution, 
which was overwhelmingly adopted 
after heated but orderly debate. It 
declared, in part: : 

“There is no longer even a. single 
country in Europe that is not involved 
in military conflict. To avoid the 
danger of complete isolation, America 
can and must find a basis for col- 
laboration with the peoples of ‘the 
world to protect our national inter- 
ests and our security which are 
menaced by fascism. 

“We, therefore, pledge our co- 
operation with the people of Britain 
and the Soviet Union who are fight- 
ing to end the Hitler threat of world 
conquest. _We oppose all efforts to- 
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ward a. Munich appeasement of, fas: 
cism...:) 


| Back ae For. Freedom. 


P The peelguen Sin support 
for the people of Germany and the 
occupied. countries in “their efforts 
‘to throw off Nazi rule” and win, free- 
‘dom. It opposed “participation in 
adventures for profit and empire; 
intervention of dollar diplomacy in 
Latin America; appeasement of Japan 
with shipments of war materials; at? 
tacks upon’ labor sand ‘the tiehts of 
the people at home and iiiscripulous 
profiteering. out of the defense pro- 
gram,” 

The.1,100 young delegates from all 
parts of the country. in general re- 
affirmed earlier stands on jobs and 
job discrimination, civil liberties, un- 
employment, taxes, high cost of liv- 
ing,: etc. 

Jack McMichael. (see cover) was 
re-elected chairman. 


NMU Urges Support 


The National Maritime Union last 
week called on all its locals to discuss 
and adopt a resolution declaring that 
“the present struggle of Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union against the 
forces of fascism is sincere and re- 
quires the full support of all liberty 
loving people throughout the world. 
The present war, if genuinely prose- 
cuted, can be the burying ground of 
fascism forever.” 

The Townsend Clubs met. in na- 
tional convention last week and heard 
a debate between Senator Wheeler 
and Senator Pepper (D.. Fla.). on 
foreign policy. Although Dr. Fran- 
cis Townsend, leader of the old-age 
pension: movement: had ‘taken an all- 
out aid position, the convention itself 
did not formally express itself on the 
issue. 

Senators Nye. Wheeler and Taft 
urged last week that the President in- 
tervene to bring about a negotiated 
peace, Senator Taft expressed a hope 
that now “Hitler may be reasonable” 
in his demands. 


APM’s New Stand 


The American Peace Mobilization. 
following a. meeting of its national 
executive board; revised its earlier 
stand on the immediate peace pros- 
pects and stated: 


Annual Aluminum 
Production 
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ye amount 
necessary 
sith be Lo meet 
all needs 


MILITARY 
NEEDS 


shortage 
in military 
needs alone 
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Annual production. figures are from the Bureau of Mines. 


Production figures as well 


as figures on military needs fot Eas ee (on chart) are based on estimates by OPM. 


“A people’s peace movement oiled ‘ 


not, under these new conditions, be 
honest if it offered the American 
people the hope that their demands 


for a just, democratic peace could be 


realized merely by striving to keep 
the U. S. aloof from ‘and neutral in 
the European war. 

“We can no longer call, “Get out 
and stay out of World War II.’ In- 
stead we must come out with a pro- 
gram which will achieve our original 
objectives but under the new condi- 


tions in which we are now forced | 


to operate.” 

The APM three point program calls 
for: 

@ Aid to the people of Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union and all people in 
their fight against Nazi Germany. 
Strengthen democracy at home. 

@ Work for “a people’s democratic 
peace” without indemnities or an- 
nexations. 

The Committee to Defend America 
and the Fight for Freedom Commit- 
tee, emphasizing their dislike for 
communism and Soviet Russia’s do- 
mestic policies, supported the exten- 
sion of aid to all who fight the com- 
mon enemy—Hitler. 

Father Coughlin’s Social Justice 
last week urged the re-establishment 
of the Christian Front whose New 
York City leaders were tried and re- 
cently acquitted for anti-Semitic in- 
citements. 

“Christians cannot go along: with 
Mr. Roosevelt and his  all-aid-for 


Russia Holiey,” said Social Justice. 
“The Christian Front is looking for 
leadership in high places—leaders 
around whom the common people can 
assemble.” 

The magazine also hinted where it 
hopes such leadership may be found. 
Of ex-Col. Charles A. Lindbergh and 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler it said: 
“These two men we applaud and re- 
vere.” Lindbergh, in his last week’s 
radio address, also implied support 
for a Christian “front” against the 
Roosevelt policies. 


Blasts ‘Holy Crusade’ 


In a nation-wide radio broadcast, 
the Most Reverend Joseph P. Hurley, 
Roman Catholic Papal Bishop of the 
Florida diocese, castigated those Na- 
zis and their sympathizers in_ this 
country who “‘call for a holy crusade 
against Bolshevism.” 

The Bishop vigorously supported 
the administration’s foreign policy, 
and rapped the “small, but noisy 
group of Catholics” who “praise Na- 
zism with faint condemnation.” 


MARSHALL’S APPEAL 


Expect Early Debate on 
Extension of Service 


Chief of Staff Marshall’s appeal to 
Congress for new powers to extend 
the length of service of the National 
Guard and selective service men, as 
well as to lift restrictions on service 
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in lands outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere, was due for early considera- 
tion. 

In face of the new threat to Amer- 
ican security which Gen. Marshall 
stressed, there were indications that 
broad support for the proposals was 
developing, although foes of the 
President’s foreign policy renewed 
their opposition to an A. E. F. 

It was significant of the changing 
situation, however, that labor pro- 
tests against the general’s proposal 
were lacking. This was in marked 
contrast to organized labor’s stand 
against the draft act and the induc- 
tion of the National Guard. 

Also significant was the stand 


otherwise furthering policies con- 
trary to the desires and interests of 
the American people.” 

Many delegates abstained from vot- 
ing on this resolution. 


PRICE-FIXING 


‘Wages Not Accountable 
For Price Rises——Henderson 


The President was expected to ask 
Congress for price-fixing legislation, 
but the question of whether this would 
include provisions for freezing wages 
as well remained in doubt. 

Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson, predicting further sharp 
rises in the cost of living, told report- 


A U. S. destrover patrols Atlantic waters, ready for action. Such ships, Secy. Knox 
contended last week, should be used at once to ‘clear the Atlantic of the Nazi menace.” 


taken by the American Youth Con- 
gress, which substituted for its earlier 
anti-conscription resolutions pro- 
posals for improving the conditions 
and extending the civil rights of 
draftees. 


Youth Ready 


The Youth Congress also stated its 
“readiness to contribute our energies, 
our services, and if need be, our lives, 
to the great task of defending our 
country, our democratic rights, and 
our people. . .” 

The AYC resolution opposed an 
expeditionary force, “out of well- 
founded and deep concern that these 
military forces may be used for in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of 
the nations of Latin America, against 
the interests of other peoples, or in 
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ers wages could not be held ac- 
countable for price increases to date. 

Thus far, Henderson said, wage in- 
creases have been absorbed in the 
lowered cost of production per unit 
which has been made possible by the 
greater use of industrial capacity. 
In steel and autos, he said, higher 
wages won by the unions did not 
require price increases. 

Vice President Wallace, urging the 
purchase of defense bonds as a check 
on inflation, said that “prices of all 
kinds have gone up faster than ever 
before in history. If this rise con- 
tinues,” he added, “wages will not 
buy what they should. Farmers will 
be dissatisfied and every one except 
the speculators will be troubled.” 

The Wall Street Journal added a 


foot-note to high cost of living: news, 


ean ee 


indicating that for some people at 
least profits outrun price rises. 
“Defense profits from mid-west 
boom the east’s luxury goods sales,” 
it reported. “Some Fifth Avenue 
shops report demand best since the 
‘roaring 20's.’ Furs, jewels and sil- 
ver are benefiting. One furrier re- 
cently sold two $7,000 garments in 
one day to two mid-western women.” 


NEGROES AND JOBS 


Pennsylvania Companies 
Act on Executive Order 


First returns from the President’s 
executive order banning job dis- 
crimination in defense industries 
came when the Sun Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. at Chester, Pa., told 
the OPM it will increase by 100% 
Negro employment in its yards, where 
750 skilled and unskilled Negro 
workers are already employed. 

The Cramp Shipbuilding Co. at 
Philadelphia also agreed to admit 
Negro trainees in pipefitting, welding, 
and other defense courses, and west 
coast unions and shipbuilders con- 
cluded an agreement for the transfer 
of Negro building trade workers to 
the shipyards for immediate employ- 
ment. 

But Glenn Martin Aircraft at Bal- 
timore showed no _ inclination to 
change its anti-Negro labor policy in 
response to the Presidential order 
and continued pressure from progres- 
sive and trade union groups. And 
other aircraft firms apparently were 
also continuing to hold out. 


NO JOB BOOM 


‘Defense Jobs Won’t Solve 
Problem’—Secy. Perkins 


From all over the country there 
was news of drastic cuts in WPA 
rolls and almost every local paper 
carried its tale of resulting misery. 

Labor Secretary Perkins, mean- 
while, dashed hopes that the defense 
boom would solve the unemployment 
problem in the near future. “There 
will still be a reservoir of unused 
labor power available in 1942,” Miss 
Perkins said. 

“There will still be unemployment, 
especially among unskilled and older 
workers, and we shall hardly have be- 
gun to draw upon the huge reservoir 
of under-employed workers on farms 
and of women not now working.” 
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Hint Britain Planning Invasion 


As Reds Stem Nazi Juggernaut 


Rebellions Simmer in German-Held Countries; 
‘U. S. Faces Encirclement if Hitler Wins’---Gayda 


The immediate fate of the world 
and of the United States last week 
hung on the outcome of a hundred 
fantastic battles which stretched from 
the icy Arctic through the plains of 
Poland and western Russia to the 
scorching sun of the Black Sea. 

The issue involved, according to 
Anthony Eden, British Foreign Sec- 
retary, was whether the people of the 
world would live in freedom or as 
Nazi slaves. 


Nazi Troubles Grow 


At week’s end the Red Army passed 
from the defensive to the offensive 
in the north, south and central seg- 
ments of the eastern front. Although 
it was too soon to say that the Nazis 
had been stopped it was true that 
their troubles were hourly increasing 
on the political field as well as the 
battlefield. 

As the British increased their 
R. A. F. raids, bombing Germany for 
the first time in daylight, British pub- 
lic opinion called for an invasion 
of the continent. The authoritative 
British journal The Aeroplane said 
Britain’s increasing air offensive was 
a prelude to an all-out attempt to 
establish a western front on the con- 
tinent. 

At the same time a people’s rebel- 
lion broke out in Rumania where 
Nazi oil fields were partially wrecked 
and Nazi troops required three days 
to smash the movement. Even then 
Nazis were by no means sure that 
revolutionary elements would stay 
smashed. 

There were reports of serious un- 
rest in Hungary, Bulgaria, Norway, 
Holland, Greece and France and the 
growing possibility that much of 
Europe might rise against the Nazis 
as they battled of the eastern front. 

Each battle on the eastern front 
was a violent, separate, ever-chang- 
ing conflict in itself and yet each 
was also a part of a bloody whole 


which stretched 2,000 miles and 
formed the most fearful clash of 
flesh and steel in modern history. 

It was a battle, or more properly 
a series of battles, without a front, 
a conflict in which miles behind the 
furthest Nazi advance Russian armies 
still were fighting. 

It was a battle, or a long sequence 
of battles, in which the streaking 
speed of giant steel monsters, tanks 
weighing tons, crumpled through 
lines of infantry, a battle in which 
planes roared through the skies in 


Marshal Timoshenko 
. leads Red army 
against the invader 


unprecedented numbers, in which 
jagged steel rained from the heavens 
like hail, in which some 3,000,000 
men sweated and swore and bled and 
died. If the claims of both armies 
were to be believed 1,200,000 were 
killed or wounded. 


America’s Stake 


If the Soviet Union was defeated, 
it was everywhere agreed, the Nazis 
would whirl and turn on England 
and the United States, fortified by 


a giant nation’s treasure and re- 
sources. 

Virginio Gayda, authoritative fas- 
cist spokesman, said the United 
States would be encircled if the Nazis 
won, that the Germans would then 
control the approaches to Alaska, 
would be able to seize that territory 
from the edge of northeast Siberia, 
and that done, bomb the United 
States from Alaskan bases. 

If, on the other hand, the Soviet 
Union held the fascist forces, or 
defeated them, all Europe, Asia and 
America would be free from the 
threat of the Nazi scourge. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


New Type of War 
Rallies Millions 


The Soviet method of waging war 
not only revealed new tactical pro- 
cedures but last week seemed to dis- 
close other measures rather strange 
to western eyes. 

For example: On the theory that 
industrial production is as important 
in modern warfare as the actual 
fighting each military communique 
carries not only stories of soldierly 
heroism but numerous items con- 
cerning “labor heroes,” stories tell- 
ing how Boris Simonsky, for 
instance, employed in the X tank 
factory increased his production by 
20%. 

Moreover, each communique, in 
addition to listing the military his- 
tory of the day, details long stories 
of how peasants, children, farmers, 
artists and others are playing their 
part in the war. 

As a part of. the giant mobiliza- 
tion now proceeding in the Soviet 
Union, Josef Stalin, premier and 
chairman of the State Committee 
of Defense, last week issued a call 
to the 193,000,000 people who make 
up the Nazi antagonist. His speech 
was generally hailed by the world’s 
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press as convincing proof that the 
Soviet Union, no matter what the pos- 


sible reverses, would never surrender, | — 


and most editors saw in it a calm 
confidence that the Soviet people and 


Soviet armed forces would finally be 


victorious. 
The New York Herald Tribune, for 
example, said under the head of “A 
People’s War:” “It is a summons by 


Stalin, to’ a national and..a_ people’s | 


war against an ageressor, and not a 
mere defense of the Communist ide- 
ology. It is a proclamation of the 
‘scorched earth’ policy which beat 
Herr Hitler’s celebrated predecessor 
on the same hard. road to Moscow; 
a call to that struggle of populations 
as well as armies which the Nazi 
hordes have never met before, and 
which the great conquerors of his- 
tory . . . have rarely been able to 
withstand. . . 

“And when Stalin says that ‘our 
war for the freedom of our country 
will merge with the struggles of the 
peoples of Europe and America for 
their independence, for their demo- 
cratic liberties,’ he is stating, with 
precision, the ‘acts of a situation for 
which there hve been many close 
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parallels in the world wars of the 
past 


Stalin’ s Geren 


_ , The, speech, for which Stalin. vial 
praised, said in’ part: ‘ 


“History shows that there are no 
invincible armies, and never have 
been. . . The same must be ‘said of 
Hitler’s German Fascist Army today. 
This ‘army has'not yet met with 
serious resistance on the Continent 
of Europe. 

“Only on our territory has it met 
with serious resistance, and if as 
a result of this resistance the finest 
divisions of Hitler’s German Fascist 
Army have been defeated by our Red 
Army, it means that this army, too, 
can be smashed and will be smashed 
as were the armies of Napoleon and 
Wilhelm. . . 

“In the case of a forced retreat 
of Red Army units, all rolling stock 
must be evacuated; to the enemy must 
not be left a single engine, a single 
railway car, not a single pound of 
grain or a gallon of fuel... . 

“Collective farmers must drive off 
all their cattle and turn over their 
grain to the safe keeping of state 


THE POWER BEHIND 
RUSSIA’S LINES 


Key to the Soviet Union’s 
industrial might ~can_ be 
found in its abundant use 
of electricity. 


Dneprostroi, largest power 
source of Russia’s southern 
industrial area (more than 
500,000 kilowatts) is with- 


in range of German planes. 


Stations of less than 6,000 
kilowatts power are not 
shown on this map. 


authorities for transportation to the 
fear. All valuable property, includ- 
ing non-ferrous metals, grain and 
fuel which cannot be withdrawn must 
without fail be destroyed. é 

“In areas’ occupied by the enemy, 
guerilla units, mounted and foot, 
must be formed, diversionist groups 


-must be organized to combat enemy 


troops, to foment guerilla warfare 
everywhere, to blow up_ bridges, 
roads, damage telephone and tele- 
graph lines, and to set fire to forests, 
stores and. transports. 

“In occupied regions conditions 
must be made unbearable for the 
enemy and all his accomplices. They 
must be hounded and annihilated at 
every step and all their measures 
frustrated. 

“The aim of this national war in 
defense of our country against the 
Fascist oppressors is not only elimi- 
nation of the danger hanging over 
our country, but also aid to all Euro- 
pean peoples groaning under the 
yoke of German Fascism.” 


‘Work Must Go On’ 


Some idea of Russia in wartime 
was given last week by Margaret 
Bourke-White, famous American pho- 
tographer, who broadcast to the 
United States from Moscow. 

She said in part: “There are no 
slackers in the Soviet Union today. 
The entire emphasis is—the work 
must go on. In these first exciting 
days of the war everyone is trying 
to find a job at the front. First, all 
the girls want to go but they’re being 
told that it is the Soviet’s intention 
not to send them to the front except 
some with medical training, but the 
most important thing is for them to 
replace men in jobs at home. 


“The writers have asked to be sent 
and some of the artists, but they’ve 
been told to wield pencils and 
brushes, not rifles and grenades. 
These home-front warriors are much 
in demand now with new slogans and 
posters which appear fresh every 
day, posted up along the streets.-. 

“You can walk into any recruiting 
office, into railroad stations, and the 
crowds there are either listening to 
a philharmonic concert, usually Beet- 
hoven, which the Russians love, or 
they’re watching the circus act, which 
they adore. And you'll meet Gorka, 
the bucking mule, and Lydia, the 
dancing monkey, which have been 
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mobilized for war service. . . . 
os. . Oné hears people saying ‘the 
‘harvest is as important as the battle.’ 


Ready for Chutists 


| And thefih workers have 
still another duty, which they take 


as gracefully as the gathering of ~ 


each bushel of rye. Everyone is sup- 
posed. to»report»parachutists landing 


from the sky in Russian militia uni- 


forms behind the eastern border, 
and the farmers are keeping one 
eye on the sky with their». . . farm- 
ing tools ready. 

“Tt was reported that the cartoon- 
ists of one, magazine met today and 
outlined a new cartoon which will 
appear in next week’s issue. It shows 
a peasant standing with a_three- 
pronged pitchfork raised upward 
while a bewildered-looking parachut- 
ist drifts downward from the sky. 


That fellow may not know it, says - 


the peasant, but he is about to make 
a perfect three-point landing.” 


The War Goes On db 


As for the war itself; at the end 
of the week it had taken the Nazis 
two weeks to traverse territory they 
had expected, according to the Eng- 
lish, to occupy within four days. At 
some points they had arrived at the 
so-called Stalin line, which neutral 
observers characterized as “the most 
formidable system of fortifications in 
Europe.” It extends for 2,000 miles 
along the 1939 Soviet frontier and 
is designed to lure hostile troops 
within its depth where hidden block- 
houses and pill boxes can pour a 
deadly fire upon them. 

As to the quality of Soviet resist- 
ence the Nazis, themselves, are the 
best witnesses. “The tenacity with 
which the German advance is. being 
opposed,” wrote the New York Times 
Berlin correspondent, “appears to 
exceed in ferocity anyihing Reichs- 
fuehrer Hitler’s legions have had to 
contend with since the, war began.” 

Every dispatch from the German 
headquarters last week emphasized 
the “fierce counterattacks” and “fa- 
natic resistance” of the Soviet troops. 


World-Wide Curiosity 


As a result of the fierce resistance 
of a well-equipped Soviet army. a 
surprise to’ millions who for years 
had been told the Soviet army was a 


THEY HEIL NAZIS’ 
—WITH BULLETS 


Their eyes glued to the sky 
in search of enemy bombers, 
these Soviet soldiers are ™ 
proving themselves ferocious 
fighters against the Nazi’ 
aggressors. ©» 

At» week’s end, Germany's 
offensive was reported sty- 
mied, with Red forces gain-. 
ing the advantage at sev- — 
eral points along the wind- | 
ing 2,000 mile front. 
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military farce, curiosity was aroused 
all over the world about the nature 
of the Soviet Union. 

There. were those who reasoned 
that if the army was unusual that 
the country itself might be unusual. 

Typical of the new interest. and 
new attitude toward the Soviet Union 
was an article appearing in the cur- 
rent issue of Fortune, accepted 
mouthpiece of American big  busi- 
ness. 

It said: “What many people. fail 
to realize is that the Soviet Union 
has already become a great industrial 
nation. Agreeable as it might be 
to write off the Soviet Union with 
a scornful phrase, even its violent 
critics know it cannot be done.” 


‘The Soviet Power’ 


Also typical of the new attitude 
was the increasing sale in England 
and. the United States of a book 
called The Soviet Power: The Social- 
ist Sixth of the World. It is written 
by a well known English cleric, Hew- 
lett Johnson, the Dean of Canterbury. 
In it the Dean of Canterbury claims 
that the Soviet Union is the most 
democratic country in the world. 

The English churchman writes: 

“The present (Soviet) Constitu- 
tion . . . stands in a worthy line 
with our own Magna Charta and the 
democratie Constitutions of France 
and the United States. 


“This Soviet Charter of Rights 
guarantees to each citizen the right 
to work, the right to rest, the right 
to education, the right to material 
security in old age and sickness.” 


REPERCUSSIONS 


Latin Americans Hail 
British-Soviet Cause 


Last week there were pro-British, 
pro-Soviet demonstrations in many 
capitals of Latin America and, more- 
over, unconnected with the European 
situation, a fierce border dispute 
broke out between Peru and Ecuador. 

Japan, still befuddled over the im- 
plications of the Russo-Nazi war, was 
considering blockading Vladivostok 
in an effort to prevent possible Amer- 
ican shipments to the Soviet Union. 

On the fifth anniversary of the un- 
successful war against China, Japa- 
nese officials charged the United 
States with fomenting Chinese re- 
sistance and said American pilots 
were reorganizing the Chinese air 
force. 

At the same time Japan recalled 
many ships in Oriental waters, ex- 
plaining the troubled state of. the 
world was the reason for the recall. 

Germany’s troubles increased when 
Catholic bishops met and declared 
their loyalty to the Reich was near 
the breaking point because of con- 
tinued persecutions. 
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Break With Labor Foes! CIO to FDR 


National Parley Unanimously Denounces Support 
for Anti-Union Bills; Blasts ‘Fair Weather Friends’ 


At a historic meeting called by 
CIO President Philip Murray, rep- 
resentatives of CIO national and in- 
ternational unions and _ industrial 
councils in effect unanimously de- 
manded that the Democratic party in 
Congress and administration leaders 
in executive posts either cease lend- 
ing aid and comfort to labor’s enemies 
or renounce all thought of labor sup- 
port. 

The meeting, at which all CIO 
unions were accarded equal represen- 
tation, roundly condemned all bills 
pending in Congress which “in any 
way” curtail labor’s rights. 

It called on members of Congress 
to withdraw their support from these 
measures and authorized Murray to 
appoint a special committee to present 
these views to the President of the 
U. S., the Speaker of the House, the 
Vice President and the majority and 
minority leaders of both houses of 
Congress. 


Blast Support of May Bill 


It was the unanimously adopted 
report of LNPL director John T 
Jones, however, which carried the 
real bite for the Democratic party. 

In language unmistakably remi- 
niscent of John L. Lewis’ pen, the 
report lashed the administration and 
its Congressional leaders for support 
of the Connally-May amendments to 
the draft act and called attention to 
the fact that the labor-baiting reso- 
lution of Senator Byrd passed with 
Democratic support. 

The report also condemned Speak- 
er Rayburn and majority leader Mc- 
Cormack for their support of the 
Vinson bill and called Democrats to 
account for their unsuccessful attempt 
to pass the wire-tapping bill over 
labor opposition. 

The Jones report charged that a 
revised version of the Vinson “cool- 
ing-off bill” 
the “advice and consent” 
Director Sidney Hillman. 
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had been prepared with 
of OPM 
NLRB 


Jobs are the first priorities! Die Casting Workers (CIO) in Adrian, Mich., 
nation-wide protest against metal priorities that are throwing hundreds out of jobs. 


member Harry Millis, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor Dan Tracy and 
Mediation Board Chairman Wm. H. 
Davis—all administration appointees. 

Reminding that the administration 
was directly responsible for calling 
out troops to break the strike at North 
American Aviation, and that its lead- 
ers and representatives had yielded 
to the wave of anti-labor hysteria, the 
report said the majority members of 
Congress must now choose between 
support for anti-labor legislation and 
the hope of continued political sup- 
port from labor which has no use 
for “fair weather friends.” 

A clearer challenge has seldom 
been hurled at a political party by the 
representatives of 5 million organized 
workers. 


ANTI-LABOR RULING 


NLRB Finds Firm Guilty, 
But 18 Fail to Regain Jobs 


The National Labor Relations 
Board, precedents, last 
week ruled that a company which 
had violated the Labor Relations Act 
did not have to make amends. 


The finding. 


reversing 


vigorously opposed 


sign a 


by Board Member Edwin S. Smith, 
was contained in a proposed order 
issued in the case involving the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers Union (AFL), 
the American Communications Assn. 
(CIO), the New York and Porto Rico 
Steamship Co. and the New York & 
Cuba Mail Steamship Co. 

Smith called the majority decision 
“highly dangerous when viewed in 
the light of its effect in denying to 
employes the right of self-organiza- 
tion which the act expressly guaran- 
tees.” 


18 Workers Fired 


The board tentatively found that 
the steamship companies had violated 
the Labor Relations Act by discharg- 
ing 18 employes and refusing to em- 
ploy two other workers on the 
grounds that they were members 
of the CTU. By this action, the 
board held, the company had “tech- 
nically violated” the act and it should 
be ordered to cease and desist from 
further violations. 

However, the board contended the 
company need not reinstate the dis- 
charged workers nor offer employ- 
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ment to the two others. 

In his dissent, Smith said: “As 
between the respondents (company) 
who chose a course of action in viola- 
tion of the NLRA as a means of solv- 
ing their difficulties, and the mem- 
bers of the CTU, who were guilty 
of no action other than having be- 
come members of that organization, 
it seems clear to me what choice 
should be made in determining upon 
whom the burden of the unlawful ac- 
tion of the respondents, however lack- 
ing in ill intent, should lie.” 

An interesting angle of the case is 
the fact that Smith, frequently ac- 
cused before the Smith investigating 
committee of CIO bias, here fa- 
vored the AFL against a majority of 


the Board. 


COAL PEACE 


Last of Southern 
Operators Sign Up 


The north-south wage differential 
in the coal industry was buried last 
week, as the last of the southern coal 
operators bowed to the firm unity of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

The contract signed by John L. 
Lewis and the southern operators is 
in most respects identical with that 
earlier agreed to by northern opera- 
tors. It provides a basic wage of $7 a 
day in all coal fields. annual vacations, 
and other improvements in working 
and safety conditions. 

The contract was generally hailed 
as assuring two years of peace in the 
nation’s coal fields. Organized labor 
also saw it as the first important 
breach in the Mason and Dixon wage 
line which has helped to keep south- 
ern workers’ living standards below 
the national average. 


BISCUIT STRIKE 


Walkout at ‘Thousand 
Windows Bakery’ in N. Y. 


Workers who make Sunshine bis- 
cuits in the “thousand windows bak- 
ery” of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
in Long Island City. N. Y., have 
struck in protest against the firm’s 
labor policy. 

The walkout. at the world’s second 
largest biscuit plant. was called by 
Local 405, Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers Intl. Union (AFL). after 
the firm refused to bargain. Local 
Pres. William Galvin said Sunshine 
workers never have time to look out 
of the thousand windows. 


Three months ago, when the AFL 
union organizing drive was making 
headway, the company signed its first 
contract—with a company union. It 
also fired a number of male employes 
and hired women to replace them at 
a 50% wage cut. 

The strikers demand the same con- 
ditions that prevail in the unionized 
plant of the Natl. Biscuit Co. y This 
would mean substantial wage in- 


creases, paid holidays, vacations and 
a 5-day week. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


Workers Get 10c Raise; 
Return Plant to Owners 


The President last week returned 
the North American Aviation plant 
to its owners. U.S. troops called in 
to break the strike were withdrawn. 

The order was issued a day after 
the firm reluctantly accepted the 
mediation board’s terms calling for 
a 10¢ increase in the 50¢ hourly 
starting wage rate, a 75¢ hourly 
minimum after three months of serv- 
ice, and a 10¢ increase for those 
above the minimum. 

Federated Press reported that the 
labor viewpoint in California is that 
the board was “on the spot,” adding: 
“if it had proposed much less than 
the union wanted, the company would 
have been pleased but the strikers 
would appear to have been justified.” 

The board, however, made one im- 
portant concession to the company. 
Instead of granting the union shop, it 
recommended maintenance of exist- 
ing union membership as a condition 
of employment. 


FORDISM FADES 


Dallas Workers Get 
100% Closed Shop 


Fordism-as-we-have-known-it — de- 
parted from Dallas, Texas, last week 
where it once had brought a reign of 
terror that filled volumes of NLRB 
hearings with stories reminiscent of 
Nazi Germany. 

The local plant of the Ford Motor 
Co.. which once manufactured black- 
jacks for the maiming of CIO or- 
ganizers, is now a 100% closed shop. 

The transformation was effected 
July 1. in exactly six hours, as or- 
eanizers of the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) signed up 14.000 


workers. 


Financially 


Yours 


Wages for Negroes 

“Don’t you realize that we 
are just copying you, that we 
are treating the Jews the way 
you have treated the Negroes 
for years,” a Nazi official told 
Richard O. Boyer (U.S. WEEK 
No. 10). 

Unfortunately, government 
statistics substantiate this Nazi 
contention. 

Data published by the Social 
Security Board in a recent bul- 
letin show that in 13 southern 
states, the average full time 
wage of employed Negroes who 
are covered by the Social Se- 
curity Act was $388 compared 
with $839 for white workers in 
1938. About 77% of all Negro 
workers, compared to 40% of 
all white workers, receive less 
than $600 a year. 

In these 13 states the highest 
average wage paid Negroes was 
in the District of Columbia 
where the average was $635 for 
Negro workers and $1,182 for 
white workers. 

The lowest wage paid Ne- 
groes was in Mississippi where 
the average wage to Negroes 
amounted to $293 compared 
with $725 earned by whites. 


Based on Full Time Jobs 

These averages cover only 
full time employment and do 
not take into consideration part 
time, seasonal, domestic. or 
agricultural jobs not covered 
by the Social Security Act. 

Since a large percentage of 
Negroes work in such part time 
employment, the actual average 
wage received by them is even 
much lower than the above 
figures indicate. 

“Ill housed, ill clothed and 
ill fed” as the white worker is, 
government statistics show the 
Negro suffers a plight far 
worse. It may be pertinent to 
recall the statement made by 
Abraham Lincoln: “Man in 
white skin can never be free 
while his black brother is in 
slavery”. 


The Economist 
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23,000 Milk Farmers Strike in East 
Demand $3 a Hundredweight; Plight of ‘Half-Fed’ 
Farm Children Disclosed; Drought Adds to Misery 


In one of the. largest farmers’ 
strikes in history 23,000 members 
of the Dairy Farmers Union in New 
York, Vermont and Pennsylvania 


last week struck for a price of $3.00 


per hundredweight of milk. 

Owen D. Young, retired chairman 
of the General Electric Co., and 
himself now a dairy farmer, joined 
the strike. 
York’s farmers, supplying most of 
the milk to New York City’s 8,000,- 
000 people, could not feed their fam- 
ilies on the prices paid by the big 
dairy monopolies, now under federal 


indictment for price fixing conspir- ' 


acy. 
Some farmers refused to’ join the 


strike, declaring it was inspired by 
the milk companies in: an effort to . 


abolish recent amendments to the 
Federal-State Milk Marketing Order. 


Monopolies Indicted 


The strike, characterized by wide- 
spread picketing and milk dumping 
by farmers, immediately cut 2,000,- 
000 quarts from the 5,000,000 needed 
in New York City daily. Union off- 
cials pointed to the government’s in- 
dictments against the milk monopoly 
(Borden and Sheffield) which is 
charged with conspiring to pay the 
farmer little while unjustifiably rais- 
ing the public’s price. 

New York’s farmers, asking a uni- 
form price of $3.00 a hundredweight, 
received an average price of $1.83 
in May and a blended price of less 
than $2.00 in June. 

Union leaders pointed out that the 
farmers were suffering from the 
worst draught in 50 years and that 
wages for hired labor had. increased. 
The increase asked by the farmers 
would give them 6.4¢ out of the 
1514¢ a quart now paid by metro- 
politan consumers. The Borden Co. 
and Sheffield Farms, raised the: re- 
tail price of milk 1¢ on June 1. 

Rank and file spokesmen criticized 
strike leadership for not appealing 
to the city consumer and organized 
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labor for help. They pointed» out 
that $3.00 milk should not result in 
an increase on the price of milk for 
the public, that the higher price 
should come. out. of the exorbitant 
profits received by the milk monop- 
oly. They also said that hauling 
charges should be reduced. 


‘Children Half-Fed’ 


The Union Farmer, organ of the 
Dairy Farmers Union, describes the 
plight of farmers thus: __ 

“The government has asked dairy 
farmers to increase production to 
meet foreign and domestic demands. 
Washington. experts who. have never 
milked a cow have proposed ‘milk- 


DOWN ON THE FARM 


Rent, interest, taxes and pay- 
ments on mortgage principal 
consume about one fourth of 
the farmers’ cash income. In 
1938 these totaled around $38,- 
700,000 per week or about 
$6.00 weekly per farm. 

Part of these payments go to 
rich farmers who own rented 
farms or who hold morgages on 
other men’s farms. Deducting 
all payments on farm property, 
since these drain off part of 
every farmer’s income and add 
to the income of a very few 
farmers, the average cash per 
year per farm amounted in 1939 
to less than $1,050. 

From this amount the farmer 
had to cover all other expenses 
of farm operation, any farm im- 
provements, and the necessities 
for family living. 


less days’ and ‘oleomargarine days.’ 

“Owen. D. Young visited many 
farm homes recently and found that 
farmers could not afford to give their 
own children the milk and butter 
produced on the farm. 

“Nurses in the Owen D. Young 
School in Van Hornesville reported 


farm children half-fed and under- 
nourished. 

“When the government needed air- 
planes it built the factories, gave them 
to the airplane manufacturers, and 
guaranteed the manufacturer a prof- 
it. 

“The dairy farmer does not ask 
the government to buy cows for him 
nor to guarantee him a profit. But 
he does ask a living price.” 


In Wisconsin 


Wisconsin dairy farmers were al- 
so having their difficulties with 
monopoly. According to federal -in- 
dictments large cheese companies, 
which purchase much of the dairy 
farmer’s product, have conspired to 
fix prices at a low level. 

The government’s charges are part 
of a nation-wide investigation into 
charges that food monopolies are 
conspiring on a nation-wide, gigan- 
tic scale to pay the farmer little for 
his product while they boost prices 
paid by the public. 

Nine individuals and six com- 
panies were charged in the federal 
court at Madison, Wis., last week with 
conspiracy to fix prices. Among the 
corporations indicted were the Kraft 
Cheese Co. of Chicago; the Badger 
Brodhead Co. of Monroe, a subsid- 
iary of Kraft; the J. S. Hoffman Co. 
of Chicago; the Triangle Cheese Co., 
a subsidiary of Hoffman; the Bor- 
den Co. of New York and the For- 
eign Type Cheese Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Milk Shortage 


Although the farmers ‘of the na- 
tion are getting a low price ‘for 
milk, shortages of milk face consum- 
ers in many cities as a result of 
heavy government purchases for ship- 
ment to Great Britain in the form of 
cheese and dried milk. This was 
announced* last week by farm off- 
cials in Washington. 
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merica is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


Roger Lowden, a 


Chicago 


~~ selectee, has the name and address 


Rast) 


of’a Mademiiselle but it’s so out of 


date he thinks she may be, too. 
Lowden, Who is stationed ‘at Cali: 


*~ fornia’s Camp Roberts, found a note 


from the Parisian girl in his Car- 


tridge belt of World War vintage. 


Rep. George W. Johnson (D., 
West Virginia) was quizzing a wit- 
ness before the House Appropriations 
Committee. “Who are. you?” . he 
asked. “Where are you from and 
what is your background?” 

iMy name, och aare the wit- 
ness, “is sinks P. Taft. I am a 
lawyer i in Cincinnati. I am a brother 
of Senator Taft. I hope. you won't 
hold that against me, sir.’ 

Charles. Taft is co-ordinator of the 
Health, Welfare, and Related Defense 
Activities in the Federal. Security 
Agency. He is also a supporter of 
administration foreign policy. Sen- 
ator Taft is a leading isolationist. 


H. H. Best and Bruce Gifford, 
superintendent and train manager of 


the Toledo, Peoria and Western Rail- 


way were indicted by a federal grand ~ 
jury for interfering with the organi- 
zation of the railread’s employes in- 
violation of the National Railway 
The indictment was the 


Labor Act. 
first criminal action taken under the 


1934 Act. 


The fellow who took Ben 
Wolverton’s 1940 car left~a note in 
Port Arthur, Texas, to inform the 
owner he expects to return the ve- 
hicle after using it to procure. a job. 
Wolverton placed the note in the 
hands of the police. It was politely 
worded—but unsigned. 


Albert Doch, Joseph ‘Bedzyk, 
William Clark,. Elmer’ McKee’ and 
George Stockdale were killed in ‘a 
Pennsylvania® mine explosion _ last 
week. Twenty-eight other miners 
trapped fodecound in the blast 
were rescued. 


When Joe Dan Miller died at 
the age of 84, his body was taken to 


his home in Jackson, Penn., where. a 


~ bronze coffin had awaited him for 
20 ‘years. 
~ Friends believed :that ‘Joe; a circus, 


man for more than half a century, 
felt as much at home in the coffin as 
under the big top. An annual visitor 
to the fines home that kept it for 
him, Joe Dan used to crawl into his 
ee resting place—just to make sure 
that “everything was snug.” 


It took John Towner,)78-year- 
old Naco, Ariz., golfer, almost; a life- 
time—but he finally, scored an ace. 
The veteran fired a perfect shot on 
the 140-yard No. 3 hole at the Bis- 
bee. country club and the. ball 
dropped into the cup on the second 
bounce. 


Assistant Attendance Officer 


William A. Godlewskis of the St. 
Louis Board of Education has found 
a new. way to bring truant boys back 
to school. He buys: stamp albums, 


fills them up with rare stamps, and’ 


says to truants: “These are yours as 
long as your attendance and school 
work remain satisfactory.” 


He says it brings results. He has 


~ a Philatelic lab of 16 former tru- 


ants. 


Alfred. Baker Lewis of the 
Committee to Defend. America by 
Aiding the Allies and the: representa- 
tives of five other organizations re- 
quested. Président Roosevelt to ex- 
tend to the armed forces the recent 
executive order banning racial dis- 


- erimination in defense. industries. 


A delegation met with represent- 
atives of the War and Navy de- 
partments and cited the refusal of 


mene? in the 


the navy..to.accept Negroes except as 
mess-boys, the exclusion of Negroes 


‘from the Marine Corps, and the fact 


that only about'400 Negroes, or less 
than 1%, had been accepted by the 
Air Corps. 

Mr. Lewis said that continuation of 
discrimination in the armed forces 
meant that the President, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the ay and 
Navy, would. be setting “a bad ex- 
ample:to the defense industries which 
he had order to cease discrimina- 
tioniaaia si” 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Christina Stead and Henrietta Buck- 
master lead a list of outstanding 
women writers who protested to Gov. 
Phillips of Oklahoma against “the 
crime committed against the Bill of 
Rights and an innocent young wom- 
an” in his state. The young woman 
is Mrs. Ina Wood, sentenced to 10 
years in prison and a $5,000 fine for 
~ Communist 
party.” (see “If This Be Reason,” 
Page 20) 


“Evenyhody knows you can’t 
take it with you,” said Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris Robinson of Kansas City, 
Mo. They celebrated their 50th wed- 


ding anniversary by giving away 


$3,000 of their modest savings. 


Jose Iturbi, the Spanish pian- 
ist, refused to appear on the same 
bill with Benny Goodman at Robin 
Hood Dell, Pa., July 10, C. David 
Hocker, Dell manager, told the irate 
conductor-pianist that between the 
two the Philadelphia orchestra was 
choosing Goodman “whose contribu- 
tion to American music is as im- 
portant as any I know.” 

Iturbi’s aversion to appearing with 
Goodman may have been purely mu- 
sical. But—during the war in’ Spain 
Goodman gave freely of his. music 
for the Loyalist cause. Iturbi lined 
up..with General Franco. Philadel- 
phians appeared satisfied with the 
orchestra's choice. 
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O UNDERSTAND what is going on in the aircraft in- 

dustry on the Pacific Coast you have to get behind the 

“statements” and the headlines and find out some 
things about the people who work there. 

A great many people may have been surprised to read 
that the North American employes were striking to raise 
their wages over a 50¢ per hour minimum. They would 
have been even more surprised to learn that at Boeing in 
Seattle, where the highest wage scale in the industry on the 
Coast prevails, 80% of the workers are receiving 85¢ per 
hour or less, and garnisheements of employes’ wages at 
this plant have averaged 131 per week in recent months. 
Forty-three per cent of the workers are on the 6214¢ per 
hour minimum wage. 

The public thinks of aircraft workers as highly skilled, 
highly paid “aristocrats of labor’. The fact that they are 
producing the most modern instruments of transport and 
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The Startling & 


warfare leads one to assume that employment pra 
and production methods in the industry must be up to 
and streamlined also. 

In actual fact aircraft production is notoriously inefh 
and employment practices in the industry would bett 
the horse and buggy age. 

And here we are not going to speak of the delil 
ineficiency amounting to sabotage in which aircraft ma 
ment indulged until the government guaranteed a 
profit and began giving away multi-million dollar 
under the five year amortization plan. 

Although planes are still more or less “tailor n 
by hand, so that an individual worker’s speed is of 
importance compared to its importance in conveyor 
production, airplane factories will hardly employ a 
over 30 unless he has exceptional technical ability for 
few of the most highly involved operations. The av 
age of North American workers at Inglewood is 24 1 

Youths are being lured away from schools and col 
at a rate which should alarm thinking persons. | 
heed, for example, has sent agents to schools in Nor 
California offering boys tuition and $2.00 per day exp 
for a three weeks’ course of training. 

Most of these boys receive the bare minimum of 
chanical training to prepare them for just one oper: 
so that they are to all intents unskilled workers who | 
not transfer to any other field as mechanics. 


WINGS FOR AMERICA 


forte and Buggy’ Jol Conditions in the Aircraft Indusiry 


BY OLIVER HASKELL 


Sociologist, formerly in charge of 
government employment surveys 


1¢ final result of this policy can only be to augment 
still great army of unskilled unemployed, who aren’t 
s absorbed in spite of the war boom. 

nese young boys take the places of older unemployed 
_ robbing many of their last hope of re-entering the 
of productive employment, and they themselves, being 
ucated and unskilled, run the risk of getting thrown 
of work by the termination of the war boom or even 
le invention of some mechanical device capable of doing 
work. 

1e development of a better mechanical riveter, which 
nly a matter of time, alone will eliminate thousands 
ist such workers from the industry. 


Je Discrimination 


b discrimination is universal in aircraft on the Pacific 
t and is practiced against all non-whites, Jews and, in 
> plants, first generation Americans! Consolidated in 
Diego even refused to hire qualified American Indians 
Federal pressure was exerted. Ridiculous extremes 
been noted. such as the refusal to hire the darker 
ned of two Mexican brothers with identical training. 
here the AFL Machinists Union has jurisdiction, as at 
ng, the employers are provided with a convenient ex- 
for not hiring other than white workers. as the union 
them from membership. But their protestations of 
leasure with the union policy would be more convincing 
racial discrimination not the rule in all the factories 
e no union ban exists. 
esident Roosevelt’s request that defense employers 
Negroes was typically toothless. and didn’t threaten 
ise of the army should they refuse. Consequently em- 
ers have done nothing at all about it. The President 
issued an executive order. but it remains to be seen 
fully it will be enforced. 
1e companies’ refusal to hire colored and foreign born 
ers has in turn provided public vocational schools with 
sxcuse for not training them. And. of course, if they 
get the training in public schools most non-white boys 
afford to get it privately. and therefore can’t even 
for employment in aircraft. 
large number of American-born Chinese in San Fran- 
who had obtained training at their own expense were 
siven the slightest consideraticn py recruiting agents 
southern California plants who were soliciting entirely 
1ined school boys. 
me companies have recently barred even native born 
ns whose parents are of foreign origin. The pretext 
, is the fear of sabotage. But the fact remains that 
dant evidence of Nazi Bund organization within certain 
ts has been submitted to the Department of Justice 


by the leaders of the CIO and others, with the only result 
that those submitting the evidence have been closely and 
repeatedly investigated. 

The FBI has concerned itself very diligently with check- 
ing the union activities and particularly any “undesirable” 
political activity of workers and applicants. The dismissal 
of many workers for such “‘communistic” tendencies as 
active participation in an Unemployed Citizens League 
several ‘years ago has been requested by the FBI. Danger 
of sabotage is, of course, the convenient reason given for 
their concern with the personal and political lives of em- 
ployes. 

The very fact that recruiting for Southern California 
factories goes on primarily in the South and Middle West, 
rather than in the more highly industrialized East or Far 
West, suggests that the plants are not primarily concerned 
with getting the most mechanically minded men, but rather 
look for men used to working for low wages and “unin- 
fected” with union traditions. 

If they take local boys they prefer them with no work 
experience “so they won't have acquired bad work habits.” 
A good deal of pirating of skilled men by one company 
from another, and from the automobile industry, is going 
on ‘in spite of a gentlemen’s agreement to the contrary. 

Boeing has felt these losses so keenly as to have established 
the unofficial policy of never re-hiring a man who left to 
work in another airplane factory. Workers are inclined to 
leave Boeing in spite of the higher prevailing wage scales 
because it is the only factory of its kind in the whole region 
and they don’t have the same latitude of action and move- 
ment that they would have in Southern California where 
there is a choice of employers. Labor turnover in the 
aviation industry is abnormally high everywhere, accord- 
ing to government figures. 


Efficiency Undermined 


Efficiency is seriously jeopardized by the general practice 
of moving men around from one department to another 
to prevent them from acquiring a skilled rating and higher 
pay. There is practically no in-training or apprenticeship 
training in the industry. 

Aircraft companies do maintain a connection with voca- 
tional training schools, primarily in influencing their 
selection of trainees and suggesting the desired types and 
amount of training. In some areas they have so dominated 
trade schools as to handicap other war industries, such as 
ship building. This is notably true in San Diego where 
older workers needed for ship building were prevented from 
getting refresher training. 

The strategic importance of the aviation industry to the 
defense program requires that the defense of workers’ wage 
standards and civil rights be carried on here. The use of 
troops to break the strike at North American failed to break 
the union there. and it has stimulated, rather than checked. 
the organization drive in aircraft which is the American 
workers’ answer to present bad employment and working 
conditions. 
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SUMNER WELLES 
Acting Secretary of State 


In the opinion of this government, 
any defensé against Hitlerism, any 
rallying of the forces opposing Hit- 
lerism, from whatever source these 
forces may spring, will hasten the 
eventual downfall of the present 
German leaders, and will therefore 
redound to the benefit of our own 
defense and _ security. 


SEN. ROBERT A. TAFT 
(R., Ohio) 


The victory of Communism would 
be far more dangerous to the U. S. 
than the victory of fascism. 


WASHINGTON NEW. DEALER 
Organ of Washington 
Commonwealth Federation 


Nothing would be more fatal to 
the cause of democracy, security and 
peace than to assume that Hitler’s 
plea to the pro-fascist’ forces in 
Great Britain, the United States and 
lesser powers has fallen on deaf 
ears. There are still the coins of 
Munich in the coffers of the imperi- 
alists. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE 
Father Coughlin’s Paper 


Hitler’s declaration of war on 
Stalin points the way for Americans. 
As bad as Berlin Nazism is, it is no 
worse than Moscow Bolshevism. Hit- 
ler has put no Jews to death, though 
he has confiscated property in many 
instances. 


ABRAHAM FLEXNER 
Ex-Director of Princeton’s 
School of Advanced Study 


I thoroughly approve everything 
we can do to. aid the Soviet Union 
in crushing Hitler and thereby ren- 
dering the world a fit habitation for 
human beings. 
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CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 
Isolationist Spokesman, 
Holder of a Hitler Medal 


I would a hundred times rather see 
my country ally Merself with Eng- 
land, or even with Germany with all 
her faults, than with the cruelty, the 
Godlessness, and the barbarism that 
exist in Soviet Russia. 


REP. A. J. SABATH 
(D., Illinois) 


I hope that very few people in the 
U.S. will be misled by the redoubled 
Nazi propaganda against commu- 
nism. ‘The truth is that the hue and 
cry against communism has been 


~‘emanating from the Nazi agents in 


the U. S. and no doubt will now be 
increased by. the fascists in our 
country. 

It is to our advantage and for our 
own protection to encourage and aid 
Great. Britain, as well as Russia, to 
stop Hitler. 


WASHINGTON. (D.C.) POST 
(Editorial) 


To thousands of White Russians 
scattered from Shanghai to Paris the 
crazy pattern of the war now brings 
new hopes, new fears. For close to 
a quarter of a century the abiding 
and natural passion of these political 
exiles has been to return to their 
homeland . . . All that is clear to 
them—as indeed, to many Americans 
—is that the Soviet regime must be 
ousted and American help must not 
be sent to sustain it. 


THEODORE DREISER 
Famous American Author 


Nothing can be as important to 
liberal, democratic America as_ the 
success of Russia in its fight against 
Hitler. The American people should 
see in the success, of Russia: their 
own future success, 


Hitler’s unprovoked attack upon 
the Soviet Union posed a new set 
of problems’ for every thinking 
American. The official policy of 
the United States has been clearly 


Acting Secretary of State. It has 
wide support, in Congress and 


NORMAN THOMAS 
In the Socialist Call 


It would be unforgivable mad- 
ness for us to throw away the heaven- 
sent opportunity our geographic posi- 
tion gives us to remain at peace and 
work out a noble destiny for democ- 
racy by plunging into a war to de; _ 
cide whethgr Stalin or Hitler should 
master Europe. 


THE SENTINEL 
Chicago’s Leading Jewish Weekly 


Any attempt to block the giving of 
assistance to Russia. must; be. re- 
sisted and rebuffed since it can be 
considered as prejudicial to American 
defense. 


HERBERT HOOVER 
Ex-President 


If we go further and join the war, 
and we win, then we have won for 
Stalin the grip of communism. on 
Russia and more opportunity for it 
to extend in the world... . . Unless 
Hitler first disposes of Stalin we must 
defeat him also. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
COMMUNIST PARTY, U. S. A. 


The involvement of the Soviet 
Union in the war has changed the 
character of the war ...; . In, this 
struggle the American people are by 
no, means. neutral or unconcerned. 
They.,cannot but. strive for. the, de- 
feat, of Hitlerism: ... 


Through their organized efforts the 


stated by the President and the 


among 'the American people, but 
it has also. been the subject. of: 
criticism. and attack. We. believe 
that this sampling of public state- 
ments will be helpful to our read- 
ers in assessing various points of 
view and identifying their spokes- 
men. at 


American. people» must make the 
policy of. the American government 


a ‘genuine policy of friendship and 


collaboration with the Soviet Union, 
a policy that gives all aid to the 
Soviet and British peoples. ..... 

Hitler’s smokescreen of a_ holy 
war against communism will not and 
«must not deceive or divide the 
American people. The issue is not 
communism. German fascism has 
set out to enslave all nations and all 
peoples—to conquer the world. That, 
and only that, is the issue. 


WINSTON-SALEM (N.C.) 
JOURNAL (Den. ) 


Hitler’s attack upon a communist 
country while engaged in a war with 
a democratic country, does not mean 
that democracy embraces commu- 
nism or that the communistic coun- 
try embraces democracy. Yet either 
of these countries would be very 
foolish, if, after having been at- 
tacked, it did not co-operate in an 
effort to’ defeat a common enemy. 

The big. issue is the attitude of a 
country toward the welfare of its 
neighbors and the integrity .of* the 
pledged word. 


VETERANS OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN BRIGADE 


In this critical hour when Inter- 
national fascism has launched an 
unprovoked attack against the So- 
viet Union, we American citizens who 
fought against Hitler and Mussolini 
in Spain recall that it was the Soviet 


people who first gave the slogan to 
the world: “The cause of Republican 
Spain is. the cause of all progressive 


. and advanced humanity.” 


We recall too, how they backed 
their words with deeds. 

We are determined (and. we. are 
certain that we express the senti- 
ments of all truly anti-fascist Ameri- 
cans) that the tragic American em- 
bargo against Republican Spain will 
not be repeated in the case of the 
Soviet Union. 

The enemies of democracy in our 
midst, the men of Munich, the fas- 
cist appeasers will not be permitted 
again to deter the American people 
from their main task of defeating 
fascism and winning peace and de- 
mocracy. 

American aid and assistance in all 
forms must flow in an ever-increasing 
stream to all the embattled peoples 
fighting fascism, and in the first 
place to the Soviet Union whose soil 
now constitutes the major battlefront 
in the world fight against fascism. 


WESTBROOK PEGLER 
Anti-Labor Columnist 


I observed. long ago that there was 
no more difference between commu- 
nism,and Hitlerism than between 
red and brown. . . After the war, if 
Hitler is beaten with Russia’s help, 
and notwithstanding the obstruction 
of our own political prudes, nature 
and’ politics will take their course, 
and it may be necessary for the 
United States to do something real 
vigorous to the Communists here. . .” 


HOTEL & RESTAURANT 
WORKERS, AFL 
Local 16, New York 


(This resolution is typical of 
many recently passed by trade unions, 
including the Chicago CIO Council, 
the American Communications, Asso- 
ciation, District Council 4 of the 


United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 


chine Workers. (CIO) and others).: 


In view of the fact that Local 16 
has always opposed! Hitler. fascism, 
and 

In view of the fact that Local 16 
has always gone on record for aid 
to Great Britain and other nations 
attacked by German fascism, and 

In view of the fact that Hitler’s 
latest. aggression is against the 
Soviet Union; therefore be it 

Resolved, that Local 16 reiterates 
its position to support all nations 
attacked by Hitler fascism including 
the Soviet Union, and 

We ask the United States govern- 
ment to increase its aid to Great 
Britain and the Soviet. Union. 


MARK SULLIVAN 
Conservative Columnist 


On Sunday, June 22, Hitler at- 
tacked Russia. Within 36 hours, 
President Roosevelt announced that 
we would help Russia. . . 

That the action about Russia was 
a mistake is practically universally 
recognized . . .. The question now 
is, is there any way to undo the 
harmful effect, even partially? 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
Famous Arctic Explorer 


. Today it seems to, me one of the 
few hopeful. things on the world’s 
horizon. that the Soviet Union,..as 
well as the British Empire, is oppos- 
ing Hitler. I would like to shout 
that conviction from the housetops. 


NOVA DOBA 
Chicago Czech Paper 


Hitler’s attack against the Soviet 
Union is an attack. against, labor, 
socialism and humanity. 


DR. ALES HRDLICKA 
Director of Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 


May this terrible new crime against 
Soviet Russia help to arouse us out 
of our fatal.lethargy so that we may 
give effective help. 


Remember Tom? 


The President’s speech made me think of Tom. Re- 
member him? He’s the fellow who used to live a few 
houses down the street. 


After he had finished high school he tried his hand 
at this selling job and that, but none of them amounted 
to anything. Even experienced salesmen who knew all 
the tricks couldn't make a go of it when people didn’t 
have money to buy. 


Those two years with nothing to do were real tough. 
There were some weeks when there wasn’t even a lead. 
They were even worse than the weeks when tips from 
friends sent him from one employment office to another 
without success. 


It wasn’t much use. Unless you knew somebody big 
you couldn't even get a decent interview. 


Then there was that morning when Tom stood in line 
from 4 a. m. until 10 in front of the new factory that 
wanted some 400 hands. There were 4.000 in the line— 
but it was Tom’s lucky day. He got a job. 


It was hard work. Same principle as the Ford plant. 
The parts you were handling came along on the belt and 
you had to fit and screw them into place. At the end of 
a day Tom was plenty tired. 


But he loved it. There was a union in the plant almost 
from the beginning and wages were good. With a few 
hours overtime some weeks he would knock out almost 
40 bucks. That was a lot of dough. It looked like a for- 


tune after two years of idleness. 


He worked nights. but the 5-day week made it possible 
for him to see Joan from Saturday afternoon through 
Sunday night. They had swell times together. In a few 
months. after Tom had finished paving off his debts, they 
would be married. 


For eleven months Tom was happy. Steady girl . . . 


steady job . . . what more did a guy need? 


Then came the draft. In a few weeks Tom was in the 
Army. 


‘Our Deep Conviction’ 


The President's speech made me think of Tom. “It 
must be our deep conviction that we pledge as well 
our work. our will and. if it be necessary. our very lives.” 

It wasnt out of “deep conviction” that Tom had given 
up his job and his girl. He had to do it. “We must all 
make sacrifices” said the President. several months ago. 
That meant Tom. 1 


It meant Dick and Harry, also. 
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Talh Aleut America 


By LEO HUBERMAN 


USYlek 


Dick was the fellow who had always been interested 
in Housing. He studied everything on the subject, went 
to conferences, spoke at meetings. He took one exam 
after another and one day was informed by the Civil 
Service authorities that he was “appointed to the post of 
salary $6,000 per annum.” 


director ... 


In the same mail came the letter from his Draft Board. 
Classification LA. 


It’s six weeks now since Dick has been away at camp. 
He is still a student of Housing. After maneuvers every 
day he goes to his bunk and reads the latest material. . . 


You saw Harry’s name in the papers quite a bit while 
that famous investigation was on. He was one of those 
brilliant young men on the District Attorney’s staff who 
did much of the digging that made the case air-tight. 


His reward came when he was asked to join that 
famous law firm as a junior partner. He had been with 
the firm a year when his number was called. He’s in 
Bermuda with the Army now. 


‘I’m Ready’ 
Yesterday I had a letter from Tom: 


. .. As you know, it took me some time to get over my 
initial bitterness at being drafted just when I was getting 
my first real start. But I did get over it. I became more 
and more convinced hat our country is in a spot and I 
stopped grumbling about having to make such a big sacrifice. 
I go along with the President about pledging “our very lives”. 
Tm ready. 


That’s the reason, I suppose, that I got mad as hell about 
an item in Saturday’s paper. You probably saw it—the one 
about TVA going ahead with the development of the Fon- 
tana power project on the Little Tennessee River in North 
Carolina. The plant to be constructed there will supply 
100,000,000 pounds of aluminum a year. 


It seems that the Aluminum Co. should have been doing 
the job about a year ago, but refused to go ahead when it 
learned from the Federal Power Commission that a license 
would be required. 


That simply meant, as I understand it, that at the end of 
90 years, the government had the right to capture the plant 
upon payment to the owners of their legitimate investment in 
the project, less accrued depreciation. 


Fair enough, isn’t it? But not fair enough for Alcoa. They 


wouldn’t take the chance because of the “danger of re- 
capture at the end of the 50 years.” 

_The country was—still is—desperately in need of aluminum. 
The government guaranteed the market. The company would 
get back its legitimate investment. And still. high and mighty 
Alcoa would not “take the chance.” 

What chance? 

_ And that brings me to the point of this letter. Everybody 
is supposed to make sacrifices. Well and good. Now would 
you please write me a single instance that you know of where 
Big Business has made any sacrifices of any kind? 

\ 
I'm distressed. I think. in all fairness to Tom. Dick and 
Harry. that there ought to be one such example on record. 
But I can't find it. Can vou cite one? 


JUGY, 12, 1941 
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INTERSTATE MIGRATION, 
Part 5, Oklahoma City Hear- 
ings, Government Printing 


Office, Washington, D. C. 
This is the fifth of 11 vol- 


umes of testimony taken by the 
Toland Committee to investi- 
gate interstate migration. Hear- 
ings were held in many parts of 
the country and revealed the 
plight of 4,000,000 Americans 
and their families who are 
refugees in their own land. 

A picture of America 
emerges from the pages of this 
book. Necessarily, discussions 
of technical problems and rela- 
tively bare statistical tables 
figure in the narrative. But 
never for a moment does the 
reader forget that he is reading 
about the plight of real, living 
persons, and not mere units in 
a statistician’s mind. 

The record is full of the 
statements of people familiar 
with the situation at first hand. 
There is the halting, inarticu- 
late, yet very moving testimony 
of actual Arkies and Okies. 

And there is the statement of 
a working labor organizer, de- 
scribing how vigilante groups 
attempt to frustrate tenant 
farmers seeking to better their 
position by banding together. 

Finally, there are the photo- 
graphs. These show with devas- 
tating clarity what it means to 
live in Elm Grove, where there 
are no sanitary facilities, but 
where for a dollar a month you 
can rent just enough land on 
which to build a one-room 
shack; or what it means to live 
in May City Camp, where a 
mother and three children were 
found living ten feet from a 
hogpen. 

No, this book does not sup- 
ply the answers. But it does 
state the question clearly and 
forcefully; and above all it 
states it understandably, in 
terms of actual human values. 

DiG.s- 


Plenty of Mad Goings-On 
In Marx Brothers’ Latest 


“The Big Store’? Gives Harpo Chance 
To Become a Trio; Plot Doesn’t Matter 


HOLLYWOoD—I suppose you can 
have too much of a good thing, but 
you can also not have enough. For 
my part, the time when one or all 
of the Marx Brothers are not on the 
screen in their newest picture, The 
Big Store, is just so much waste 
footage. 

There is one too-brief exception 
to this. That is when Virginia Meet 
the People O’Brien gives her dead- 
pan rendering of Sleep, Baby, Sleep. 
Which, in any case, is in good Marx 
Brothers tradition. 

You are either a Marx Brothers 
fan (as I am) or you're not (in 
which case you'd much better stay 
home with a good book). If you are, 
it does seem a little unlikely that 
you will also care for the pretentious 
posturings of Tony Martin, much 
less his sentimental croonings. 

Tony seems to serve only one of 
two purposes. To make you realize 
how glad you are to see the Marx 
Brothers every time they come back. 
Or. to remind you that you just came 
to see the second feature anyway. 


Talents Reflect 

Groucho Marx is a detective who 
is employed by Margaret Dumont, 
as deliriously serious as ever. to pro- 
tect the life of one of the owners 
of the Big Store. Not that the plot 
matters. It is just an excuse for 
mad goings-on and for interludes of 
Marxian music. 

Harpo gives his harp solo against 
a background of mirrors and very 
funny it is, especially when his re- 
flections start playing the violin and 
the ‘cello. But the gayest scene of 
all takes place when Groucho heads 
a wild singing rampage through the 
store, leading the troupe who all 


Sing While They Sell. 


Screen Infant 

One Saturday I sat in the offices 
of Central Casting and heard what 
happens to the average child whose 
mother knows he is a potential movie 


star. 


Of the thousands of babies sub- 
mitted for film roles only a very 
few are even selected for registra- 
tion. 


In a year there are about 12,000 
child-work-days to be divided up, at 
an average pay of $6.50 a day. So it 
is for an average income of $52 that 
thousands of mothers hurl their 
young into the Hollywood front 
line. 

It is true that a less-than-a-month- 
old infant suitable for a picture will 
receive $75 a day. In his second and 
third month he will get $50, between 
three months and six. $25; between 
six months and a year, $1.00. After 
that 55. 

To appear in pictures a baby must 
be pronounced fit by the Health 
Dept. of the Board of Education. 
He must be examined again following 
his performance and the studio is 
held responsible if his health has 
suffered. 

The Society of Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children has no criticism 
of the way children are handled in 
pictures—once they get the part. 
But if there were a Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Mothers it 
would have plenty to say, particular- 
lv: “Stay Horne!” 

—Mo.LLy CAstTLe 
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DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 


I camé@ across a rather sad case of unemployment 
yesterday. A fairly young fellow, too—just on the thresh- 
old of a great career. 


He had been employed by the Dies Committee; dur- 


ing the past three or four years you have probably ° 


seen his name several times in the newspapers. I recog- 
nized it instantly when he sent his card in to me, and 
quickly hid'a couple of copies of the C. I. O. News which 
happened to be on my desk. As he pushed open my 
door, I was humming God ‘Bless America. 

He closed the door carefully and looked around. I 
remembered with sudden horror that I had been read- 
ing the Dean of ‘Canterbury’s recent book in praise of 
the Soviet Union and had probably left it in the book- 
case, I glanced quickly to see if his eyes were wandering 
in that. direction. ‘They were not. His eyes were fixed 
on me. And he was smiling. “Good morning, brother 
Stewart,” he. said. 


Brother? Brother? Where? When? How?’ What ‘ 


Union membership entitled him to call me by that 
name? It must be a trap. Why the hell didn’t he call me 
“Comrade Stewart” and be done with it. 

“Good morning,” I answered, coldly. He smiled again 
and came toward me with outstretched hand. Before’ I 
knew what was happening he had my hand in both of his 
and was shaking it with a strange rotary motion that I 
hadn’t experienced since college days. Suddenly it 
dawned on me: He was giving me the “fraternity” hand- 
shake. That explained the “brother”. 

“I’m in the Omega Rho chapter,” he beamed. I waited. 
It might still be a trap. 


A Personal Matter 


“T’ve come to see you on a personal matter,” he went 


on, and again glanced around the room. The Dean of 
Canterbury cleared his throat nervously on the middle 
shelf of the bookcase, but remained unnoticed. Strange- 
ly enough, it was the Dies committee representative that 
seemed most uneasy. 

“Brother Stewart,” he went on “I'll be frank with you. 
I’ve come to appeal to you, as one Omega Rho to 
another. Can you help mé to get a job?” 

“A job?” I exclaimed. “In Hollywood?” I remembered 
that Mr. Dies had sent'a few of his merry little men out 
to Southern California, with rather laughable results 
(if, indeed, the spectacle of American citizens scrambling 
for Mr. Dies’ Certificate of: Purity can be laughable). 

“In Hollywood,” he replied. “Or anywhere.” 

“But‘a job as, what?” I asked, thinking perhaps he 
hoped to qualify as some sort of technical advisor. “The 
Maid of Salem wasn’t much: of a success, so that they’re 
a little shy on witch hunting pictures. And even. with 
the excuse of national defense they don’t yet dare come 
out with an openly anti-labor picture—except in news 
reels. What kind of a job have you got in mind?” 
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INCLUDING |THE KITCHEN STOVE 


A Business Slump 


“Brother Stewart,” he said, looking at me sadly, “that’s 
just it. I’ve been double-crossed.” 

“By whom?” I asked, and I allowed myself to become 
momentarily playful. “Certainly not by that fountain- 
head of Southern chivalry, the honorable Martin Dies?” 

He shook his head vigorously. “Martin’s been double- 
crossed, too,” he cried. 


The Family Tree 


That picture struck me as so funny. that I couldn’t 
help laughing. He looked at me reproachfully. 

“Took, brother Stewart,” he said. “This isn’t any joke. 
I’m a born Red-baiter. My. father was a Red-baiter. 
So was my grandfather. Our family started Red-baiting 
way back at the time of the Haymarket riots. 

“T could show you. letters from some of the biggest 
names in this country expressing their appreciation for 
our help. Pullman, Rockefeller, Elbert H. Gary, A. 
Mitchell Palmer—not to. mention: the American Legion. 
Lots of times I used to hear my father brag about how 
he “got” Sacco and Vanzetti. And, if I do say.so, my- 
self, I haven’t done so badly working ior Martin Dies.” 

“All right,” I agreed.. “So what?” 

“So what?” he continued. “So this. We were. going 
fine. We were getting up bigger and bigger lists of 
Reds. I was making plenty of money on the side writing 
for all the magazines. People were getting more and 
more to believe that a Communist and a Nazi were the 
same and that lots of labor leaders were the same as 
German spies in the first World War. 

“We are going great. I had lots of jobs. The Na- 
tional Association of .Manufacturers loved me. . The 
Chambers of Commerce loved me. Hearst loved me. 


Liberty loved me. Even my wife was nice to me.on ac- 


count of the automobile I bought her. Oh it was won- 
derful! Wonderful!” 

“And then?” I asked. 

“And then this lousey double-crossing Hitler goes 
and declares war on Russia,” he shouted. “And Church- 
ill shakes hands with Stalin. And where does_ that 
leave me? Three generations of Red-baiters—and now 
I’m sunk. I haven’t got anything to bait. And not only 
that”—his voice rose to a-height of fury and almost 
cracked—“and not only that, but my wife has. left me 
and I still owe four installments .on that car.” 

He sank into a chair, and his despairing head san 
onto his chest. 

After a moment I spoke. ““That’s tough,” I comforted. 
“That’s very tough, And I’m sure that Hitler didn’t really 
mean to do this to you and Mr. Dies. But there is a good 
chance that before long Uncle Sam will be teaching you 
to use a bayonet and who knows but that you will get the 
opportunity to stick that bayonet into some striking work- 
ing men; and when that happens I’m sure that your grand- 
father will look down from héaven ‘and be very happy.” 


— 
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By WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


How to Win the War 
War between the Soviet Union and 
Nazi Germany has been a foregone 


conclusion since the’ World War HI ' 
began.’ The only thing in doubt was - 


when it would come. Russia has al- 
ways been the leader of the anti- 
fascist forces in the world and it was 
certain that sooner. or later Hitler 
would: have his reckoning. 

The Soviet-Nazi’’ non-aggression 
pact only postponed the outbreak 
and gave the Russians somewhat more 
time to build up their defenses. The 
timing of the Nazi attack upon Rus- 
sia has surprised many persons be- 
cause they had predicted it would not 
come‘ until Hitler was assured there 
could no longer be a war on two 
fronts. This, in fact, has been the 
bug-bear of the German Army ever 
since 1918. 

Many serious students of econom- 
ies and international affairs now feel 
the internal situation in Germany 
must be truly desperate for Hitler 
to risk such action. 


No Short Blitz 


The war of attrition is being felt 
much more than the Nazis dare to 
admit... Germans are beginning to 
see that this war is not the short 
blitz which the Nazis promised would 
end in complete victory by Christ- 
mas: 1939. England is’ far from 
defeated and. victory is no longer 
within the°German grasp. The vast 
resources of the United States are 
just starting ‘to reach Europe in ap- 
preciable quantities. It was to fore- 
stall the disastrous effects of full 
American participation that caused 
Hitler: to make his last fatal gamble. 

Both Churchill and President 
Roosevelt have pledged aid to the 
Soviet Union in its fight against the 
common fascist enemy: Germany. 
What are the ways in which..this 


country..can help and how could we — 


send this assistance once we have 
determined to do so?. 


In the first place, there are numer- 
ous things we could do without in 


ae 


the least risking further involvement 
in the war. In fact, speedy help to 
Russia will shorten the war to crush 
Nazism and will save us from hav- 
ing to participate in the. shooting 
phase of the struggle. It is to our 
interest, therefore, to give all such 
help we can spare immediately. 


Release Supplies 


There ‘are millions of dollars of 
paid-for orders for machine tools, 
railroad equipment, wool and leather 
held up on American wharves which 
should ‘he released at once. This 
seems to be decided upon.as_a first 
step. Certainly automobiles, trucks 
and rubber tires could be added. 
Russian ships could carry them to 
Vladivostok. In case this were not. 
fast enough American. ships. could 
be used as the President has  ex- 


empted this area from the workings . 


of the Neutrality Act. 

A resumption of the normal trade 
which existed several years ago be- 
tween Russia and the United States 
would be helpful to the, former and 
profitable to the latter. 

Another very important, way. to 
give aid would be to allocate a part 
of the airplanes and tanks intended 
for England to the Soviet Union. 
This could be done at this stage, for 
if the Nazis can be stopped in the 
East there will no longer be the press- 
ing need for them in Britain. 

Planes might even be flown across 
the Bering Straits to facilitate rein- 
forcements at once. Japan would be 
in no position to contest this, while 
she might make a gesture against 
ships to Vladivostok. 

It has already been suggested by 
unofficial British action that a route 


for materials could be established 
across Iraq (through Basra on the 
Gulf of Persia) and by rail.to Te. 


heran and Russia. 
More decisive still would be an 


attack, upon: the. Nazi-held continent. 


Were a British expeditionary ‘force to 
land at any one of several vulnerable 
points where the Nazis have weak- 
ened their defenses to throw them 
against Russia, irreparable damage 
would be done and the Germans 
would have to face a really effective 
war on two fronts. 


Finally, and to many Americans, 
the most popular way to aid the anti- 
fascist enemies of Hitler is to stop 
giving help to Berlin’s allies. 

Much resentment has been aroused 
in England over our. State Depart- 
ment’s. continued effort .to appease 
General. Weygand. 


The United States, if she is against 
Hitler, must also stop active or pas- 
sive aid ‘to ‘his allies in France and 
Spain. 


Criminal. Folly 


Japan is. still receiving enormous 
supplies of war materials of all kinds, 
which our fascist appeasers' of the 
Wheeler and Lindbergh stamp ap- 
prove. China ‘is our ally in the strug- 
gle to stop fascism. We now loan 
her money and send her some arms, 
but at the same time sell far more to 
Japan. We buy millions of dollars 
of silk and other Japanese goods 
which furnish her (Japan) with for- 
eign exchange to continue buying 
war materials from us. 

This is criminal folly. Either we 
are opposed to fascism and deny it 
all assistance wherever we run up 
against it, or we are for it and rein- 
force it by material aid as in the 
case of Japan and France and Spain. 

The American people are over- 
whelmingly for denying any aid to 
fascism and Washington should fol- 
low. this clear instruction. 
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Free Thought 


If there is any principle of the Constitution that 
more imperatively calls for attachment than any 
other it is the principle of free thought—not free 
thought for those that agree with us but freedom 
for the thought that we hate. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 


An American woman a few days ago was sentenced 
to ten years in jail for reading books that an Oklahoma 
prosecutor didn’t like. 

An American professor a few days ago was faced with 
twenty years in prison because those hostile to his activity 
in a trade union said that he had views that he shouldn’t 
have. 

Twenty-eight teachers in New York, all active trade 
unionists, have been suspended because they are alleged 
to favor a plan that some think would make a better 
world. 

Many people are bitterly opposed to that plan. But 
the classic definition of Americanism is to give any 
thought wide currency—and let the best thought win and 
the worst be defeated through free discussion. 

This is the classic concept of democracy just as the 
classic concept of Fascism is to choke any thought or 
any discussion or any free speech that does not play its 
part in enslaving the people. 

The three cases cited above are somewhat symptomatic 
of present-day affairs in America, but not so much so 
that the forces behind them cannot be defeated by the 
American people. 

For the American people do know and must know 
that such attacks are the precursor of an American Hitler- 
ism. that they follow Hitler’s precise schedule for break- 
ing a democracy, that they duplicate the campaign that 
defeated democracy in Germany, Italy and France. When 
every idea was attacked in France, when every advocate 
of thoughts that did not please the rich was imprisoned, 
France fell because France was first demoralized and 
then assassinated by French Fascists. 


10 Years, $5,000 Fine 


Let us first take the case of thirty-two-year-old Mrs. 
Wood who must serve ten years in prison and pay a 
$5,000 fine because books found in her husband’s book- 
shop met the disapproval of the county attorney of 
Oklahoma City. He said that those books proved she 
was a Communist and that there were certain opinions 
that a free American couldn’t have without going to 
prison. George Croom, of Oklahoma, defense attorney, 
said: “My relatives fought and died at Bunker Hill to 
establish the sacred rights this two-bit county attorney 
wants to destroy. My relatives fought at Gettysburg, 
and the relatives of all of us have fought for the right 
of free thought and free expression. . . .” 
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if This Be Reason 


By RICHARD O. BOYER 


. 


Whom do you side with? The “two-bit county attor- 
ney” using the methods that enslaved and debased Ger- 
many, Italy and France or Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes? Which technique do you favor? The Fascist 
or the American? 

The teacher facing twenty years in prison is Morris U. 
Schappes. a tutor in English at New York’s City College, 
one of the largest colleges in the country. Many of the 
twenty-eight other suspended teachers, some of whom 
also may face imprisonment, are members of the fac- 
ulty of City College. Why are they being persecuted? 

It is an easy question to answer. Any trade unionist 
knows the answer. Why are strikers arrested? Why are 
labor leaders imprisoned? These teachers are labor 
leaders. They led the most powerful teachers local in 
the country, a local that has gained many tangible bene- 
fits for its members, a local which has always defended 
academic freedom. 

In the words of Schappes: “They were guilty of the 
popular sin of fighting Fascism long before Knudsen 
proclaimed his distaste for it.” They were guilty also 
of proclaiming that free thought and free discussion are 
the bulwarks of American life. They were guilty of 
telling their students that a free, democratic America 
is desirable and possible. 


‘Brutal Treatment’ 


The man who is prosecuting the teachers, and in 
doing so is tearing down the school system of New 
York, is a state senator. His name is Frederic Coudert Jr. 
His words have the familiar Hitlerian ring as he dis- 
cusses his inquiry and recommends action against New 
York’s teachers: 

“If your dog had rabies you wouldn’t clap him into 
jail... you’d put a bullet into his head... . It is going 
to require brutal treatment to handle these teachers . . 
We cannot live with them nor they with us.” 

This advocacy of assassination of public employes 
is in itself violation of New York’s law and the extra 
legal course of the born Fascist, 

Whom do you choose? 


Mr. Coudert and his Hitlerian methods? Or Justice 


Oliver Wendell Holmes pleading for “freedom for the 
thought that we hate”? 


JULY 12, 1941 
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HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


The warm months are on us 
and with them come the infec- 
tions that are nourished by 
warm weather. The most com- 
mon are the food poisoning in- 
fections. 

Food poisoning is due not to 
so-called “ptomaines” but to in- 
vasion of the body by germs 
contained in infected food. 

Most food poisoning out- 
breaks are not fatal, but they 
can make one extremely sick 
-and weakened. The attacks 
usually start a few hours after 
a meal. Nausea, vomiting, 
cramps in the abdomen, and 
diarrhea are the usual symp- 
toms. 

Foods most commonly re- 
sponsible are those made with 
creams, such as custard, filled 
pastries, cream pies, cream 
puffs, chocolate eclairs and 
creamed meats. A baker with 
a boil or a housewife with an 
infected finger may implant the 
germ—usually “staphylococcus 
aureus’ —in the cream where it 
grows luxuriantly. 

While an infection on the 
person handling the food is a 
frequent source of food poison- 
ing, it is more common to find 
that the food was left standing 
outside a refrigerator for sev- 
eral hours so that similar germs 
in the air or on baking and 
cooking utensils have an oppor- 
tunity to produce poisons. 

Foods containing — starches 
such as potato salad, and milk, 
meat and fish are also sources 
of food poisoning. Rats and 
mice and fleas and roaches that 
have access to improperly stored 
foods bring germs to the foods. 

Don’t keep food outside the 
refrigerator. Eat the food as 
soon as it is removed from the 
refrigerator. At picnics and 
parties inquire how long the 
salad, meat, and cakes and pas- 
tries have been kept outside a 
refrigerator. If it is more than 
1-2 hours don’t eat the food. 
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re By SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


Price Fixing 

Newspaper headlines tell of price 
ceilings on various commodities set 
by Leon Henderson, director of the 
Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply, as an attempt to 
halt rapidly rising prices. 

One serious defect of this price 
fixing is that it says nothing as to 
the quality of the commodities. As 
Bread & Butter, published by Con- 
sumers Union, puts it: “A price ceil- 
ing on a given product will mean 
precisely nothing unless the quality 
of that product is fixed and known.” 

As I pointed out last week the 
government’s consumer division has 
warned that a great quantity of goods 
of inferior quality is now being sold 
at the same prices that were charged 
for better quality. 

In many cases there is reason to 
fear that these “quality cuts” will 
cost the consumer more in the long 
run than the open raising of prices. 

For instance, Hide and Leather 
and Shoes, a trade paper for the shoe 
business, says: “It is a matter of 
whether the consumer pays a nickel 
to a quarter more for a pair of shoes, 
or gets a quarter to a dollar less in 
value (because quality cutting will 
probably not follow the same ra- 
tion as price increasing) .” 


Controlling Quality 


What is the answer? It lies in the 
government, because a government 
agency alone would have power to 
set up and enforce standards or 
grades to which goods must con- 
form. It lies also in consumer or- 
ganization and pressure to bring 
about such a federal agency. 

Consumers have been successful 
in similar carapaigns. An advertising 
trade paper referred to the progress 
made in obtaining government con- 
trolled grades for canned goods as 
“the greatest victory yet achieved by 
the consumer movement.” 

This fight for grade labeling on 
cans is a good illustration of how 
standards for quality could be ob- 
tained for all consumer goods. 


For a long time businessmen had 
systems of quality grading and for 
their further protection they urged 
government standardization and en- 
forcement of these standards. When 
consumers insisted on this same pro- 
tection six canners began to use the 
government service of continuous in- 
spection and certification of grades. 

Consumer response to these six 
pioneers was so good that 200 com- 
panies have now applied for the serv- 
ice. Unfortunately the department 
has such inadequate facilities it can 
grant the service to only 17 of the 
200. 


Guide for Consumers 


It is not an unusual or impossible 
demand that the government set 
standards for the quality of goods. 
Twenty-four government agencies al- 
ready have this power. But they 
grade goods primarily for the use of 
the government or the trade involved. 


Yardstick 
Oe 


It is charged that this would be 
regimentation. That argument is 
ridiculous since styles and variety 
of goods would not be affected. The 
only change would be that a_ pur- 
chaser would have a clue whether, 
for instance, colors would run or 
fade, and in general, whether a high- 
er price meant a longer lived material. 

Pressure should be brought on 
the Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply and on Sena- 
tors and Congressmen. 

Two things should be urged: that 
the OPACS at once make compul- 
sory what government grades already 
exist and set standards for goods 
now being lowered in quality; that 
Congress pass legislation establish- 
ing a permanent Bureau of Cosum- 
er Standards to protect the public 
against the rising cost of living. 
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You're Telling Us... 


Fascism at Home 
Dear Editor: saan st oh Sram ance P02 A ONC 

I work in We ahine tapas nen onal cae It’s hot—no_ beaches 
nearby. Call American Automobile Association. Nearest beach: 43 
miles to-Beverly Beach; near Annapolis, in Maryland. ~~ - 

Drive down hot Sunday roads, finally see water. But large sign 
at entrance to beach says: “For Gentiles Only,” and a few feet away: 
“No Dogs Allowed.” Slightly shocked, I turn to nearby beaches. 
Ford Beach—same ahune “Gentiles Only.” Then Mayo Beach—same 


thing: 


“So TI don’t go to the beach. So I return to the Capital of this Re- 
public, to: Washington, D.C., and take a shower. Tomorrow I con- 


tinue work—for national defense—defense: for what? 


of course! 


Arlington, Va. ' 


Democracy, 


Non-Aryan 
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Unscholarly, Unwise 


Dear Editor: 

I should. like .to, cancel my*.sub- 
scription to U. S. WEEK. I feel that 
your attitude of constant criticism of 
one economic class is unscholarly, un- 
wise and immature. 

. . It is true that you bring: to- 
gether many useful bits of informa- 
tion. But your ardent prejudice in 
favor of labor blinds you to the 
whole picture and, in my- opinion. 
vitiates the alleged purposes for which 
the periodical was , founded. 

For example, J find the constant 
harping on increased prices, increas- 
ing dividends, and lagging wage-in- 
creases « extremely irritating when 
you never mention the increased 
taxes levied upon those corporations 
whose dividends you quote. When 
you fail to mention the serious plight 
of the salaried class. 

I can explain your attitude on two 
grounds. neither of which appeal to 
me. First. that the crusading instinct 
has made you oblivious to all values, 
save the ones you: cherish. Second. 
that. your personal philosophy is 
grounded on an entirely different 
concept of the ends of American life 
than the one commonly accepted. 

Helen Parker Mudegett 
St. Paul,- Minn. 


Labor Disputes 
Dear Editor: 


Please note enclosed mimeographed 
sheet that is appended to government 
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orders now being received in the West 
Coast area. Its potentialities can well 
be viewed with alarm by labor and its 
friends. 


LABOR DISPUTES 

Contractors will promptly furnish 
the contracting officer information 
concerning any actual or potential 
labor dispute’ which threatens to 
delay or is delaying; either direct- 
ly or indirectly, deliveries under 
contract... This information will be 
furnished by telegram or air mail 
letter and will include, but not be 
limited to,’ the following: 


(a) Name of contractor or 
subcontractor involved. 
(b) Number of contract and 
item or items involved. 
(c) Name and/or number of 
the local union and its 
afhliation. 
Name of the president of 
the local union. 
(e) Nature. of the dispute, 
(f) Number of men involved. 
(g) A brief statement as to 


(d 


the extent to which the 
dispute is interfering 
with performance of the 
contract. 


I am_a clerk in a wholesale gro- 
cery here and am a staunch supporter 
of your fine paper. 


Lee H. Beal 
Oakland. Calif. 


Alcoa’s Tactics 


Dear Editor: 

The story carried in the daily press 
the other night in relation to’ the 
aluminum industry compels me to 
write this letter to U. S. WEEK. 

Almost every issue of U. S. WEEK 


carries some information about the 


aluminum. industry. And the alumi-. 
num industry is thé Aduniiiunt Co. 
of America. 

U.S: WEEK has told who Alcoa is, 
how it strangles the market’ and ma- 
neuvers for international control of 
the industry. pirates the government 
with extortionate prices, and’ even 
attempts to frame union leaders in‘ its 
plant on a ‘charge of sabotage, by 
destroying its own’ machines. * 

What irony for this giant firm to- 
charge a struggling union of wage 
workers with sabotage! This firm 
that stops at nothing to gather in its 
fabulous profits and holds up «air- 
plane production because it can’t 
afford to let any other firm cut in on 
its monopoly. 

What would be the wrath of Ameri- 
ca’s housewives, now gathering , up 
their old pots and pans: for Na- 
tional Defense. if they knew the truth 
about the aluminum industry and its 
attitude toward. defense? 


What about. the North American 


strikers, treated to a bayonet. holi- 
“sabotaging” national. de- 
while Alcoa ‘causes a 25% 
cut in airplane production because 
it doesn’t want aluminum produced 
outside of its firms and its cartel 
deals ? 

The CIO has made rapid strides 
during this last year, but I and others 
who are trying to get the truth to 
labor would know that these gains 
were secure if these same. workers 
were all.readers of U. S.. WEEK. 

More power to you. U. S. WEEK 
is a paper for the union man and his 
whole family. The job of organizing 
workers is also the job of getting the 
real news into their hands, so they 
can hold on to their gains. 

Herman Schendel 
Allis-Chalmers Workers Union, 
Local 248, UAWA—CIO. 

West. Allis, sWis. 
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MARION BACHRACH, 


Blueprint for Victory 


The American people, knowing that foreign’ fas- 
cism cannot be defeated unless domestic fascism is 
also crushed, have recently won important victories. 

The American’ people, knowing ‘that the arrival 
of foreign fascism has always been synchronized 
with a drive against labor, have temporarily at any 
rate beaten back the efforts of Congressional conser- 
vatives to outlaw labor’s right to strike. 

The American: people, knowing that France fell 
because of labor-hating fascists within her own 
boundaries, have defeated the Hitlerian Hobbs 
Wire Tapping Bill, a device which would have been 
used against labor. And France found that without 
exception measures and men against labor were 
for Hitler. 

The American people, possessing a growing real- 
ization that a labor-baiting reactionary at home is 
as valuable to Hitler’as a Nazi‘ howitzer at the 
front. know that these recent victories are and must 
be only a beginning—that they only show the way 
to future victories which must be won before 
democracy at home can be secure. 


How were these victories* won and how’ must 
future victories be won? | 

They were won by people doing concrete things. 
They were won by action. They were won by people 


passing resolutions which were sent to Congress 


and Congressmen; they were won by people writing 
letters and sending-telegrams; they-were won by 
people patiently explaining the issues involved to 
other people and getting ever wider numbers of 
other people to explain and send letters, telegrams, 
and pass resolutions. 3 

Secondly these victories were won by organiza- 
tion. The Hobbs Bill, for example, was defeated by 
the action of such organizations as the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties, the CIO, 


the AF of Li the Railway Brotherhoods, the Na- — 


tional Lawyers’, Guild, ‘Labor’s, Non-Partisan 


League: seores of other organizations and hundreds 


of local trade unions. 
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TAPS FOR THE WIRE TAPPERS 


These organizations planned and organized the 
fight and these organizations, attracting ever wider 
numbers of people to the fight, brought the: final 
necessity for victory—unity. 


Here then is the blueprint which is being in- 
creasingly used to-gain new-victories for the people 
and to maintain the ones gained, For even the latter 
are not safe without action, organization, unity. 

Although the Case-Pace anti-strike legislation 
has been dropped, although the Vinson Bill has 
been sidetracked for the moment, there is still the 
May-Connally amendment providing for the break- 
ing of strikes through the seizure of struck plants. 
And always present, always waiting for new op- 
portunities are the reactionaries» and the forces 
behind them who proposed these bills: 

But there is this encouraging thing. In the defeat 
of the Hobbs: Bill, im the temporary side-tracking 
of the anti-labor bills, we have shown we can defeat 
the ‘reactionaries. We know how to.do.it.and we 
can do it. And determined that fascism abroad shall 
not be strengthened by fascists here, we shall move 
forward against profiteering, against high, prices, 
against labor baiting, against racial discrimination. 

We. have.the blueprint... We know. how. As 
surely asyou are reading this: we willy pass the 
anti-lynch law, we will pass the anti-poll tax bill 
and’ start ‘démocracy at home’ for the, 10,000,000 
adult Americans who are not now allowed to vote. 
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FOR LEO HUBERMAN AND RICHARD O. BOYER 


Who have just been named two of the country’s eight top journalists by the American 
Newspaper Guild in a national contest for ‘““The Best Newspaper Job in the Broun Spirit.” 


FOR U. S. WEEK 


Which was the only magazine to receive such recognition for its staff members. 


FOR YOU 


Since these outstanding journalists write exclusively for U. S. WEEK. 


Help us celebrate this honor by sending in those additional subs for your 
friends TODAY! We need that help NOW! 


U.S. WEEK ® 623 N. 2nd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Enclosed find: [J 25c for 8 weeks 
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SUPPORT THE SUMMER SUB CAMPAIGN NOW! 
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